Public schools 
get bigger 


-and tewer 


schools of that period, 


In this issue, we have included some of 
the district schools still standing and 
now used in town as private homes. 
on this page is the Wilcox School, now the home of Roland Carrier. 
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With public 
schools now cost- 
ing millions of 
dollars for Bell- 
ingham taxpayers, 
it may be will to 
look back on ed- 
ucation in the 
1800's when life - 
was simpler with the one-room district 
Appropriations 
in those days were very small, with $800 
in 1852 to a high of $100 in 1865. 


The Wilcox. School. 


Shown 
It was 


built as a district school sometime around 1830 and in 1889 was named the 


Wilcox School. 
A PSALM. OF PERMISSIVENESS 


Permissiveness is my watchword, I shall not 
discipline 

It maketh me as a parent to lie down on the job 

It leadeth my children all day beside the swim- 
ming pool 

But blaming society res.oreth my soul. 

My offspring liberate gasoline from the farmers 
* by night 

They leadeth me to the judges to pay for their 
vandalism 

But I feel no responsibility 

Yt is the fault of the times. 


Yea, though I walk through the foundations of 
the burned schoolhouse 

I shall fear no remorse, for the rod and the 
staff are put away 

Permissiveness preparest an alibi in the presence 
of mine enemies 

ft anointest me with soothing oil; my head 
runneth empty. 


Surely petulance and immaturity shall follow 
my children all their days _ 

‘And I shall rationalize in the house ot irrespon- 
sibility forever. 


It was located and still is, at the corner of Pulaski Boul- 


evard and Lake Street. The original road 

was located in back of the school. When 
Pulaski Boulevard was rebuilt, it was straign- 
tened so that it came out on the other side 
of the building. Some remains of the old 
road are faintly visible today along with a 
keystone bridge fording a brook nearby. The 
road was then known as Franklin Street, the 
road being renamed Pulaski Boulevard later on 
by town meeting action. 


The "ell" on the house shown in the picture 
was not part of the school, being added on 
later. This historic school was closed for 
good on February 1), 1896 and put up for 
sale. It sold for $50 in 1897. 


Another district school in South Bellingham 
is now the home of Mrs. Inga Cook, 70 South 
Main Street, and is shown on the next page. 
This school was constructed of brick and it 
replaced an earlier school of wooden con- 
struction which was moved by twenty oxen to 
form the rear part of the Warren Whiting 
home. The new brick school was named the 


Wooden School before Brick School Brick School, named City School. 
was built. Now part of Whiting Now private home. 
home on Scott Street. . 


"City School" which was sold in 1898 for $132.00. The reason for discontin- 
uing the City School was because a larger school was needed. This newer 
school was built on land where the present South School now stands and was 
opened on February 3, 1896. It became known as the City Primer and City 
Grammer School. This original school is still a part of the present South 
School, having additions built on it in 1902, when it became known as the 
South Grammer School. 


Still another school of interest is the Maple Street School located on the 
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South School shortly after it was built in 1896. The school, still used 
today, sits on a wedge of land bordered by South Main Street and Pulaski 
Boulevard. The second floor added in 1902. 


east side of Maple Street almost across 
from where High Street enters Maple St. 
This school was built sometime before 
1830 and it was closed in the summer of 
1869 and its pupils were sent to other 
district schools. 


The building was sold to Samuel Darling 
for $79.50 in 1870 and was moved to 

form the back part of a home nearer the 
North Bellingham section of Maple Street. 
This home is now owned by Robert Murphy. 


There were several other district schools 
in Bellingham which we will cover in our Maple Street School now forming 
next issue. part of Robert Murphy's house. 


Bellingham‘s Railroad Fatalities 


Bellingham has Had its share of fatalities from the giant engines roaring 
through the crossings. The first was Samuel Neill in 1887, then followed 
Fred Bates in 1894, Charles Canning in 1895 and in that same year, Albert 
Tourtellot was killed by a train. Dr. William Clark in 1902, Delphis H. 
_Garriepy in 1918, and in 1919, three were killed by trains. They were 
Mary Carroll, John Byrnes and Elizabeth Foley. Archie Crocker was killed 
in 192), and in 1925, James Kearns, Tusiz Misarli, and William Vogel were 
victims of grade crossings. Ellen O'Brien was killed in 1928, Rev. William 
Davenport in 1929 and Paul Pelland in 1931. 


Of course, there were many railroad accidents that did not result in death. 
There was a rather humorous one that involved Bellingham Town Moderator, 

the late Andor de Jony. Andor was crossing the tracks at Rand's Crossing on 
Railroad Street in a Ford pick-up truck when a Boston-bound train struck 

the rear end of his truck, This crash took not only the rear of the truck, 
but also the seat on which Andor 
was sitting, cushions and all. 

Tnas sleft. him sitting for one. brief 
moment in mid-air still holding the 
s | steering wheel. After returning to 
earth, he nonchalantly lit a cig- 
arette while calmly contemplating 
his demolished truck. 


Hazel Burr Forsberg, who resided 
nearby at that time in the early 
1920's was a witness to this split 
second escape from instant death. 


Archie Crocker was cut in two when 
his truck was.struck by a train on 
December 13, 192h. This accident 
occurred at White's Crossing on 
North Main Street near the Weathers- 
field section of Bellingham. He 
lived in the last house on the 
Train stopped on Center Street cross- right on Hartford Avenue just 

ing after striking a car. 


vefore Route 95 heading east on Hartford Avenue. Mr. Crocker is- buried in 
the North Bellingham Cemetery. 


His passenger, George Barrett, although seriously injured, survived the acc- 
dent. He lived in Postmaster Mary Forbes present home on Hartford Avenue. 
Mr. Barrett came from Seattle, Washington where he ran a hotel. He was 

held up there and was shot in the head and wore a 

“| silver plate in his skull for the rest of his life. 
|} In Bellingham, he ran an ice cream stand and gaso- 


} line station at the corner of Hartford Avenue and 
i “RAILROAD ae \Cedar Hill Road. A house now stands on that spot. 
'Whist Parties were also held in a small hall in 
FATALITY back of the ice cream stand. 
In addition to train fatalities, Bellingham also 
jjhad three trolley car deaths. 


Bellingham: Dec. tiara 
Crocker, 46, of North Belling: 
was instantly killed, and George A./These were Patrick Dwyer in 1901, George Tingley in 
Barrett, 49, also of , North See yee and John Hines in 191. 
ham, was ‘badly injured, about’ 1.45 1 
Saturday afternoon, when a truck in» * 
which they were riding was struck, 
by a Woonsocket ‘train, at White's: 
crossing, about. a mre from wage 


ham. 

Mr. Barrett is- in a' ‘semi-conscious | 
condition at the ‘Woonsocket ‘hospi-\ 
tal, The extent of his injuries have | 
not been, determined, He has numer-,, 
ous body fractures and becausé of) 
possible: internal injuries, his ‘name | 
has been placed on the danger list, |! 

The crossing where the accident 
happened is without gates and has a. 
blind approach. It is believed that 
Crocker, who was driving the truck, 
did ‘mot hear. the warning whistle ‘of. 
the approaching train, and drove at! 
rectly into its path. 

Mr.‘ Crocker has conducted a poul-:; 
try farm in North Bellingham for 
the: past ‘six years. Saturday he had 
some trucking to do, and asked Bar- 
rett, who is-a neighbor, also ‘engag- 
ed in farming, to accompany him... i 

Engineer J. J. Devine, Conductor: 
8. D. Superior and’ other members, of. 
the. train ‘erew, gaye all ‘assistance; 
possible to Mr. Barrett,) and., took, 
him ‘td. the {Woonsocket “hoaptialy 
Medical Examiner John H. . vial 
Crocker and ordereq” it removed _ to’ 
the parlors. of Undertaker, te We 
Wood in Milford. .. fe % 
Mr, Crocker came hehe trom 
erville about six years ‘ago! Mt; ee: 
rett was formerly manager of a Bos 
‘ton restaurant, The: former’ is’ ica 
vived by \a wife, Mrs.’ Jennie Cro 


One of the_early trains over the BOSTON and ALBANY RAILROAD. The railroad 
was opened July 1, 1848. 


North Bellingham Station 


on Maple Street. This 

er; thrée: sisters, Mrs.’ Samuel ¢ avy station is now part of 
a ‘Bellingham, Washington} © a.) a garage . 
hac Palmer of St, John, N. B., and! ; 


two. brothers, George of Norfol 
Downs, and Timothy of New. York.// 

‘The body was badly mangled: and) 
prepared by Undertaker “Wood | 10%; 
funeral and. burial: which ‘will occur 
tomorrow \ afternoon at 2 o'clock 
Hey. Neil McLéan of Medway. will: qt 
ficiate at tha ‘services 'to be’ held “At 
thé Crocker |home and burial will be 
made. fn ‘North Bellingham, 5) 1 


AN) , 7 u 
A Policemans’ Lot is not @ happy ° 


Bellingham's most famous and best liked Police Chief's 
troubles started after the 1947 election. His feud 
with the new board of Selectmen attracted nation-wide 
attention and was carried on the Associated Press lines. 


Euclide Fleuette was born in Canada on June 19, 1908 
and died on December 19, 1967. He became a policeman 
_in Bellingham in 1933, later becoming Chief in 1937. 


Fleuette was the Chief for a span of 30 years. 


There are many colorful stories about the Chief and he 
was completely dedicated to his job; being on call eh 
hours a day; seven days a week, For years he operated 
from his home on Center Street, the telephone being his 
only link with the inhabitants of Bellingham. In spite 
of this, there was very little crime in town while he 
was Chief. In fact, he was a one-man force. 


TIME FOR RHYME 


Amidst a chorus of “Aint it the 
truth,” an “elder statesman” in the 
police department this week re- 
cited to his colleagues this poem, 
“A Cop’s Life’: 

If he’s neat, he’s conceited; 

If he’s careless, he’s a bum. 

If he’s pleasant, he’s a flirt; 

If he’s brief, he’s a grouch. 

If he hurries, he overlooks things; 

If he takes his time, he’s lazy. 

If you get pinched, he had it in 
for you; 

If he passes you up, he’s easy. 

If he’s energetic, he’s trying to 
make a record; 

If he’s deliberate,. he’s too slow to 
catch cold. 

If you strike him, he’s a coward; 

If he strikes you back, he’s a bully. 

If he outwits you, he’s a sneak; 

If you see him first, he’s a bone- 
head. 

If he makes a good catch, he’s 
lucky; 

If he misses it, he’s a chump. 

If he gets promoted, he had a pull, 


‘If he doesn’t, “Aw, what the, hell!” 


A Golden Gloves champion in his younger days, he swam across Siver Lake 
every day in all kinds of weather until the ice over the lake became too 
thick to swim through. He was an extremely rugged man and highly respected 
by all who knew him except of course, a few! politicians who sought to con- 


SUPPOSE, MR. SPEEDER 


Supposing your child should leave its own yard 
For a romp or in search of a ball. 

If its mother were busy and had not the time 
To step out and give it a call. 


Supposing some speeder should race down your street, 


As if he were taking a dare— 
And crush the life out of your little child, 
Mr. Speeder, do you think you would care? 


Supposing your mother were cressing the street— 
Your ‘mother now feeble and old; 

And some reckless driver should knock her aside, 
Leaving her lifeless and cold. 

Could you find an excuse for this careless act? 
Would you really think it was fair? 

Now putting yourself in this fellow’s place— 
Mr. Speeder, do you think you would care? 


Supposing a loved one you hold very dear 
Were a victim of some speeder’s game; 
And lay in bed just day after day 
All crippled and helpless and lame. 
Supposing he never could walk any more, 
No longer your pleasures could share; 
Just lay there and suffered day in and day out— 
Mr. Speeder, do you think you would care? 


How little you care for the other man’s pain 
In your reckless pleasure and greed; 

How little you care what it costs someone else, 
As you travel at dare-devil speed; 

But just let it strike in your family some day 
For you and your loved ones to share— 


Then you'll slacken ycur speed and you'll take time to think, 


And then, Mr. Speeder, you’ll care. 


trol the police department. 


In one court case in Wrentham 
which lasted for two hours, the 
Chief was commended by Judge 
Herbert Robinson while at the 
same time the justice rapped 
the Bellingham Board of Select- 
men who have been at odds, as 
usual, with Fluette. The Judge 
rapped the people of Bellingham 
for*not giving their Chief full 
support. 


These remarks came as a result 
of a charge against three men 
who alledgedly sold alcoholic 
beverages to minors at a picnic 
held by a local organization 
and at which a fifteen year old 
girl got "loaded." 


The Board of Selectmen had issued 
a one-day beer license to the 
organization but did not bother 
to notify the Chief of their 
action. 


It was disclosed during the 


trial that the beer was served 


in paper cups. Tickets were 


sold to over 200 people for admission to the pic- 
nic grounds and they were exchanged for strips of 
ten tickets which entitled the holders to purchase 
refreshments and other things that were on sale. a 


At the close of the trial, the Judge said, "I want o 
the Selectmen to know how loosely they hand out : 
licenses. They don't let the Chief know what is 
going on. All of you who had anything to do with 
this picnic should be ashamed of yourselves." 


He went on to say that a 15 year old girl got in- 
toxicated and it was time to put a stop to it. He 
went on to say that "Bellingham has a one-man po- 
lice force who does a remarkable job with his fa- 
cilities." The Judge then rapped the people of 
Bellingham saying, "He's a top-rate police officer, 
and Bellingham needs to support him. He can't do 
it alone. He has a tough time trying to do his 

job the way things are in Bellingham." 


In another incident, Mrs, Fleuette took the spot- 
light when a crazy man injured three people in a 
reign of terror. It was during the 40's when a 


Chief Fleuette in his 
younger days. 


29 year old man who went berserk, terrorized townspeople and attacked and 


MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1947 


Fleuette Objects To A ppointees 
Whom He ‘Doesn’t Even Know’ 


BELLINGHAM—In a statement public statement, Fleuette said he 


injured a Catholic priest, the 
pretty wife of Police Chief Euclide 
Fleuette, a 65-year old neighbor, 
\ and a cow, under the delusion that 
\ each of them was Adolf Hitler. 


Mrs. Jeannette Fleuette picked up 
the crazed man on Freeman Street, 
after he had beaten Emil Gauvin 


to “the people of Bellingham,” Po- 
lice Chief Euclide Fleuette declared 
| today that he wants it known he 
-will not be responsible for mem- 
bers of his department when he 
does not even know who they are. 

Fleuette explained that the new 
Board of Selectmen is making ap- 
pointments to the police force, 
| without letting the head of the de- 
partment know who his new men 
are. 

Fleuette said he asked the Se- 
lectmen for a list of appointees 
“two or three weeks ago” but his 
request was ignored. 


; would like me to resign.” 

“But I like police work and 
think I have done a good job,” 
Fleuette added. “There is no rea- 
son why I should give up my job.” 

Fleuette is a Civil Service ap- 
poingjee and therefore can be re- 
moved from office only for suffi- 
| cient cause following a public hear- 
ing. 


Selectmen Silent 


The Board of Selectmen is com- 
;posed of Edgar Wade, chairman; 
| Timothy A. Reardon and Henry 
ed none of whom could be 
reached for comment on*Fleuette’s 
statement. 

Reviewing circumstances which 
he said prompted him to make this 


“It looks,” he said, “as -if they | 


turned over 30 badges to the Select- | 
ment on their order and made ar- 
rangements for the purchase of 24 
more badges on their say so. 

This adds up to 54 badges and 
conceivably 54 officers, Fleuette 
said. . 
He added that he has heard un- 
officially about appointments to the 
department but actually knows for 
a fact only seven members of the 
force. 

Fleuette said he has been told of 
one man who posed as a town po- 
lice officer but could not produce a 
badge when asked for credentials. 


Lack Of Cooperation 


Fleuette asserted that although he 
is subject to 24-hour duty, often be- 
ing called out in the middle of the 
night, and makes but $45 for @ sev-, 
en-day week, the new Selectmen! 
deprived him of a “chance to make 
a little extra money parking cars 
at the outdoor theatre in Belling- 
ham.” 

“I like my work and I don’t want 
to give it up. I want to always do 
a good job, but I think it is essen- 
tial that the people of Bellingham 
know that I can’t do a good job 
of running the police department 
when I am deprived of simple co- 
operation, such as knowing who my 
subordinates are,” Fleuette con- 
eluded. 


Lee Fleuvette, then years old, 
with his sister, Marcel. Lee 
is Dog Officer in Bellingham, 


and attempted 
bare-handed to 
em ae sCOW. Ln a 
nearby pasture, 
and was injured 
herself as he 
fled the car on 
Pulaski Blvd. 


Regaine on toot to 
the rectory of 
Assumption Church , 
about 300 yards’ | 
from where he es- | 
caped, the man 


smashed through a | 
heavy plate glass | 


in the rectory ! 
door and pleaded 
with Mrs. Evelyn 
Thinel, house- 
keeper, "Don't let 
them in. I've 
just killed Hit- 
ler." 


| 
| 


When the Reverend 
Charles Moisan 
heard the screams 
of the madman, he 
came from his stu- 
dy and was attack- 
ed by the blood- 
drenched intruder, 
who attempted to 
choke him. 


“A police chief’s lot in Bellingham, 
Mass., (Pop. 900), would be a hap- 
pier one if he but knew the police- 
men. 

As matters stand today, however, 
Chief Euclide Fleuette not only does 
not know his mén, he doesn’t even 


‘know how many policemen he' has 


on: the force. Some say 56, some 
say 32. 

The Board of Selectmen appoints 
the policemen. The board is long on 
appointments and short on etiquette, 
neglecting to introduce the ap- 


{pointees to their boss. 


‘From hhis best sources of informa- 
tion among the, board members, 


‘Fleuette has reasdn to believe today 
this force comprises 56 men. 


But Fleuette has been introduced 
to only three deputy chiefs and iB 


patrolmen: 


Walter Kornicki 
and Bud Bourden, 
who were in the 
neighborhood, and 


‘Town Clerk Leo Gosselin persons 
ally knows of.32 policemen, because 
he administered the oath of office to 


that number. He hastened to, add,!sortment of 56 badges, jeeps 


though, there are always a number 
of policemen in Bellingham who do 
not bother about oaths of office. 


Chairman Edgar Wade of the 
Board of Selectmen said today he 
had reason to believe that the town 
clerk’s figure of 32 is about right, He 
was not apologetic about the matter, 
but made it very plain that the 
selectmen have not necessarily fin- 
ished appointing policemen. 

“You see, we’re a little behind in 
our work,” Wade said. 

Wade admitted he had neglected 
to introduce the policemen to their 
chief, He hopes to get around to the 
formalities some time when he is not 
so busy—appointing policemen. 

Wade has the idea that water de- 


\Chiet Fas ‘Not Met His Police Ee orce: 


iMay Run Into Men Without Knowing It 


= y. | was" 


-_) 


Fleuette gave out the badges unt’ 
the present Board of Selectmen toc 
over last March, The board informe 
the chief that it would issue badges 
It also called upon him to round up 
all known police badges ‘and turn’‘s 
them over to the board, The chief; 
turned ‘over 32 badges. Then the 
board asked him to order 24 new 
badges. That led to his present esti- 
mate of 56 policemen in Bellingham. 

Chairman Wade said today that 56 
badges did not mean 56 policemen. 
He said some of the old badges didn’t 
“flash” properly. 

Chief Fleuette, whose salary is 
$2340 a year, has a vague idea that 
the board is trying to get rid of him. 
He has been chief since 1937, has| 
civil service status and asserted PS 


partment men and school janitors is no quitter. 

should be policemen “just | in case} But it is embarrassing to go 

anything goes wrong.” ;through the town, just across the 
Chief Fleuette, unable to . count Massachusetts line from Woonsock- 

heads, has counted one automobile, jet and not know whether . your 

four guns, four uniforms and an as-| butcher, baker or candlestick maker 

is a tradesman or a subordinate. 


Sena eee —————————————————————————————— ———————— 


two truck drivers for a Woonsocket comoany responded to Mrs. Thinel's calls 


for help. 


his conquerors alternated, 


The crazed man was subdued after 
three at a time, 


a tussle of several minutes, and 
Tio L Ine until) the arrivaieor 


Patrolman Leopold Caya, who handcuffed him. 


More than 200 townspeople, mostly women and 
the crazed man went through his 


series 


children, watched in terror as 
of attacks. Chief Fleuette and a 


Bellingham patrolman were attending a state police demonstration in Fram- 


ingham when the madman went on his rampage. 


Mrs. Fleuette bravely took over 


enforcement of the law until the Chief returned. 


° 


Newspaper accounts 


man department and has compiled a record of police achievement 


stated that, "Chief 


Fleuette has been practically a one- 
that sur- 


passes those of many other towns with a full complement of police officers." 


We would say that Mrs, Fleuette was also an able assistant to the Chief. 
In our next issue, we will have more on Bellingham's famous Police Chief. 


a 
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Old Soldiers Never die ... 


EDWARD FELIX SAWYER 


In Memoriam 1917. -= 71974 


He passed away on February 2nd, 1974. He had completed this April 
issue as Editor and it is dedicated in his memory. 


His unselfish interest in the welfare of the Bellingham taxpayers at 
the expense of his own health is noted for all time. 


His keen interest in promoting the historical heritage of Bellingham 
through the media, radio and in the founding of the Historical Society 
then later the Historical Commission commanded a devotion that only he 
could generate. The promotion of the "Crimpville Comments" was his main 
concern and he did succeed in making that name prominent nationwide. 
"Crimpville" was once the town's influential center. 


He enjoyed and took great pride in the Vocational School for the 
dedicated work performed by them in the Graphic Arts: department which set 
up and printed the "Crimpville Comments". He was indebted to the fine 
instructors Mr. Shea and Mr. Malino and to the others of the staff, for 
their enthusiasm in this endeavor. 


The Commission Members feel a great loss, yet in this loss they are 
dedicated to continue the work he began and strove to perpetuate. 


He was a sincere family man and his advice was often sought in many 
diverse ways on town politics and affairs. His acquaintance with local 
and State officials was extensive. 


Bellingham will miss this good "soldier" but it should be grateful 
that he was a part of its heritage. Children will long remember the 
stories he told in the “Crimpville General Store" as he enlightened them 
on their history while he watched their eager, inquiring eyes and pondered 


their many questions. 


